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structure such as walls, partitions, roofs. It must be suited
to various uses, involving technical requirements very fre-
quently dissimilar. It must be light, effecting diminution
of tonnage in transport, of dead weight, of foundation loads,
of size of structural members.

Yet it must be so strong and rigid that it may be made of
such thinness that its use will contribute substantially to an
increase of room space. It must be easy to manufacture
and assemble, thus effecting economy of labour and time.

As regards utility, this ideal material must be sound-
proof, a thermal insulator, non-combustible, and damp-
proof, vermin-proof, rot-proof.

The greatest promise at present seems to lie in the direc-
tion of concrete, particularly in the development of the idea
of' cellular concrete,' whereby the concrete is honeycombed
with tiny air spaces. This material is light, incombustible,
of reasonable strength, but it requires to have the capacity
to withstand sudden changes of temperature without crack-
ing.

Perhaps one reason why the perfect wall has not yet
arrived lies in a lack of complete satisfaction with regard to
the frame itself. The present frame system is satisfactory,
but there is nothing to show that it cannot be improved
upon. For example, under present conditions too much
* structural work has to be done upon the actual site, where
conditions of work are necessarily far from ideal. If far
more of the units of structure could be delivered in standard
sizes, and fitted easily together, something approaching
factory production under favourable conditions might be
achieved. In small work, such as two or three storey build-
ings, for example, it is possible that an advance in this
direction may be expected.